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On arrival at the bottom, they collect as many shells as
they can in a basket or net, and come to the surface to
regain their breath. At the fishery in 1890, a scare was
produced by a diver being bitten by a shark, and a " wise
woman " was engaged to officiate as shark-charmer. The
shells, with the exception of the divers' share, are sold at the
end of each day by a government auctioneer, and piled up
in a shed (kottu), where they are left for some days, so that
the animal matter undergoes decomposition. The pearls
are finally extracted by means of sieves of graduated sizes
from the putrid residue, which is submitted to repeated
washings, to free it from the prevailing maggots, sand, etc.
The Jati Talaivan, or head of the Parava fishing caste,
which originally held the fishing rights, is entitled to
a fixed share of the shells as his perquisite.
The chank (sankha) or conch fishery is also conducted
from Tuticorin, and is a more regular source of income
than the pearl fisheries. The shells are found in the
neighbourhood of the pearl banks, buried in the sand,
lying on the sea-bottom, or in sandy crevices between
blocks of coral-rock. They lie scattered about, and not
aggregated together like the pearl oysters, so that the
divers have to move about from place to place on the
bottom in search of them. The shells are stored in a
godown or store-room, where the animal matter is got rid
of by the process of putrefaction, and periodically sold by
auction to the highest bidder. The chank is a sacred shell,
and is used as a musical instrument in Hindu temples. It
is also cut into armlets, bracelets, and other ornaments.
It appears on the coins of the Chalukyan and Pandyan
kingdoms, and on the modern coinage of Travancore. The
rare right-handed chank (i.e., one which has its spiral opening
to the right) is said to have been sometimes priced at a
lakh of rupees (Rs 100,000), and to have sold for its weight
in gold.